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Translated for this Journal. 
A Musical Cenacle. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

But it is not only by Cantatas for grand 
orchestra that the greatest of pianists, having 
become the painfullest of composers, seeks to 
enlighten opinion. Precise as are the harmonic 
combinations employed by Liszt to express all 
and explain all, the pianist, in order to place 
himself more readily upon a level with all intel- 
lects, is soon about to publish, as we understand, 
in simple prose, a pamphlet which is to cover 
with confusion all the melodists of all the schools, 
and prove to folks who do not like Liszt’s music 
that they are confoundedly unjust. On the same 
occasion, the celebrated reformer means to admin- 
ister a severe rebuke to his old friends of France 
and Germany, whose timorous ears have, in these 
latter times, in such a cowardly way abandoned 
him after the hearing of some pantheistical can- 
tatas and humanitary symphonies. The illustri- 
ous pianist, who is also a man of esprit, wishes to 
unmask the conduct of all these poltroons of 
harmony by making known the symphonic, as- 
tronomic, and other relations he has had with 
them. 

Let us hope that, when Liszt speaks, it will not 
be as if he sung, and that his pamphlet will not 
lack the quality of being agreeable. 

Some of the journals have announced Liszt’s 
entrance into the religious order of St. Francis. 
This news is at least premature. What may 
have helped to propagate this false report, is in 
the first place the well known disposition of the 
great pianist for the monastic life, and then that 
manifesto inserted in divers German journals, 
wherein some of Liszt’s friends make known the 
programme of his future labors. Here it is : 

“ At the request of Liszt, the poet Ottone Ro- 
quette has just written a legend in six tableaux 
on the life of St. Elizabeth. This legend is des- 
tined for the inauguration of the Wartburg hall, 
recently finished in the palace of the landgrave 
of Thuringia. After Liszt has composed this le- 
gend, he intends to write a new mass; then an 
ecclesiastical cantata, which shall illustrate, poeti- 
cally and musically, the eight glorifications of 
the Sermon on the Mount; and an oratorio, 
Christ, of which the text will be by Frederic 
Riickert. Then will come a Symphony on the 
Battle of the Huns, after Kaulbach’s picture, and 
finally another, a Schiller-Symphony, entitled 
The Ideals.” 

Liszt, who has the honor to be the friend of 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, has the high 
hand in the musical direction of the ducal theatre 
of Weimar. This theatre is the tribune to 
which the members of the cénacle come in turn 
to sing after their manner. On the days of any 
extraordinary performance the celebrated pianist 
directs the orchestra in person. 

In deference to the Grand Duke, who never 
fails to be present at any of the first representa- 
tions, Liszt seats himself in such a manner as not 
to turn his back entirely either to the stage or to 





the Grand Duke’s box. In this mixt, ingenious, 
but uncomfortable position, the great pianist can 
divide his attention. His physiognomy, it is a 
strange fact, does not always remain the same on 
both sides of his face. It sometimes happens that 
his left eye expresses happiness and confidence in 
resting on the Grand Duke, while his right eye 
casts looks of rage and of anxiety upon the or- 
chestra and stage. 

The task of the celebrated pianist is not an 
easy one; far from it. It imposes on him an ac- 
tive surveillance and constant warnings to the 
orchestra and to the singers to avoid cacophony 
in the execution of works, where for the most 
part there is neither melody, nor rhythm, nor 
musical logic, nor even harmony, to guide one. 

As for the public, it plays a very secondary 
part at Weimar. They tolerate it, because a 
public is required in public sessions, but they 
make small account of its opinion. 

The cénacle has long judged the Weimar public 
at its true worth. The greatest beauties escape 
it. It remains cold before Wagner. It remains 
cold before Schumann; cold before Liszt himself, 
when the latter ceases to play the piano to make 
his orchestral and vocal compositions heard. It 
is a public to feed with thistles and with cavatinas 
of Rossini, so ignorant is it, of the earth earthy, 
and so sensual in music. 

In the time of Schumann, and a fine time it 
was, they held a reunion at Liszt’s house, to talk 
musical philosophy and search after the mysteri- 
ous laws which bind the art of sounds to univer- 
sal nature. 

There sat, according to the occasion, the great- 
est personages of the nobility side by side with 
the musicians we have named. In one of the 
most memorable sessions of the musical cenacle, 
where the Grand Duke was represented, they 
say, by a noble courtier, Liszt, by his lyric elo- 
quence and by the grandeur of his ideas, soared 
to the height of his vast projects of reform, if 
we may credit what has been related on the sub- 
ject. 

If it be true, said he, with a voice calm, 
but convinced and firm, that in the natural order 
the strong drag after them the weak ; that the social 
equilibrium, like the equilibrium of the universe, 
rests wholly on attraction and expansion com- 
bined ; that thought is a vital fluid, all emana- 
tions from which are received by the soul which 
is eminently impressible ; that love, like the infi- 
nite, has no limits, and is nothing but a reflected 
consciousness: if it be true, in fine, (and this in 
my eyes is the strongest argument), that, after 
decapitation, the individual consciousness contin- 
ues to exist some instants in a man, then I am 
right, and the universal laws altoge her have 
their principle in attraction and in the passional 
resolution of the chord of the seventh of the sec- 
ond species, third inversion, with major fourth, 
augmented third, superfluous fifth, minor sev- 
enth, resolving upon a chord of the eleventh, as 
I have done in my last Cantata to express the 
words: “ Order reigns in Nature!”— Do you 





not think as I do, Schumann? added Liszt, de- 
manding of his friend the most intimate approba- 
tion of his system. 

I am seeking, replied Schumann. 

—— And you, Wagner, inquired Liszt, what 
do you think about it? Answer frankly, truth 
alone must guide us; we are her passionate 
lovers. 

Well then! replied Wagner, that being 
the case, I will answer Yes and No. 

—— I would say like Wagner, said the baron 
* * *, the Grand Duke’s envoy; those words 
Yes and No convey my thought completely. 

Would M. le Baron have the goodness to 
give us his ideas with still more completeness up- 
on this important question ? added Liszt. 

Why not, resumed the envoy of the 
Grand Duke. And I am even not averse, now 
that occasion offers, to telling on this subject the 
very bottom of my thought; or rather I leave 
this task to Wagner. We have always thought 
alike. Say, Wagner, say what you think about 
the proposition raised by Liszt. 

Since it seems to be demanded, I will 
speak, said Wagner, and without pretending to 
make myself in all points the interpreter of M. le 
Baron, I will say that, if the first conclusions of 
my learned friend are luminous, if for instance it 
appears incontestable that, in the natural order, 
the strong draw the weak, yet the last conclusion 
relative to vital fluids seems to me forced, and I 
do not hesitate to declare myself against such a 
theory. 

Great God! exclaimed Liszt, but if Wag- 
ner is right, what becomes of my last composi- 
tions, based on the system of vital fluids ? 

I reject this system, and this is the reason 
why, continued Wagner. I believe that the vital 
fluids, brutally persecuted, with the soul, in the 
phenomenon of decapitation in man, subsist only 
in an enfeebled state, without harmony, and inde- 
pendent in their action. For the rest, decapita- 
tion, for which people of all times and countries 
seem to have an instinctive repulsion, proves 
nothing to my eyes. Man reigns over the earth 
by virtue of two contrary powers which seem an- 
tipathetic, but which nevertheless lend each other 
mutual support: you will perceive that I allude 
to the power of action and the power of inertia. 
Now if the power of action disappears when a 
man finds himself, in consequence of decollation, 
deprived of his head, one of the essential organs 
of life, the equilibrium between the two primal 
powers is gone, inertia alone subsists. What 
then becomes of the passional law, vanquished, 
effaced, by repose, the antipathetic element par 
excellence of movement? . . . Ah! I avow, this 
theory, based on the vital fluids after decollation, 
was seductive and ingenious, and was able for a 
moment to subjugate the imagination of our 
Liszt, who has written his last Cantata under 
this false impression. But, if I have made myself 
understood, the very basis of the system is erro- 
neous, and the universal laws entire have not 
consequently their principle, as my learned friend 
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believes, in the passional resolution of the chord 
of the seventh of the second species in its third 
inversion, with major fourth, augmented third, 
superfluous fifth, minor seventh, resolving upon a 
chord of the eleventh ; such a use of harmony is 
not justified by the words: “ Order reigns in na- 
ture.” 

An instant of silence succeeded these words, 
which appeared to produce a lively sensation in 
the learned assembly. 

The Baron was the first to break the silence. 
Well, said he, very well, and just what I 
should have replied to Liszt. 

Crushed by this overwhelming answer, Liszt 
made no reply. Who could know in what ideal 
sea his soul then floated? At length, recovering 
his consciousness, according to the same narrators, 
but like a man enamored of a system which he 
can not abandon without pain, he addressed him- 
self to Schumann, whose concluding words were 
to convince him. 

And you, Schumann? We wait for your 
opinion. Your word, so precise, so full of sense, 
must enlighten us all. . . . Do you not hear ? 

I seek, replied Schumann. 

—— The fact is, added the Baron, Schumann 
is a great seeker. I am actually astonished that 
he has time to find anything, his whole life is so 











taken up with seeking. 
Truth, Baron, wishes to be won‘at that 
price, answered Schumann, gravely. 
It is very well, my friends, added the 
Baron, breaking up the session; seek, seek al- 
ways, and when you think that you have found 
the truth, set it to music as you have done thus 
far; the singers of my noble master, his orchestra, 
his theatre, you know, are all at your disposal. 

And these great musicians, so divided in their 
particular theories, but with one great end in 
common, separated to resume their labors, swear- 
ing as always, hatred for all melody. 

Their latest works are evidently the conse- 
quence of such an oath. 

Oscar CoMETTANT. 











The Diarist Abroad. 

Berur, May 11.— Cars at 8 1-2, after all the 
usual parting blessings from old and young — es- 
pecially the boys — for Breslau, in Silesia. Pretty 
girl from Jiiterbogk for a companion as far as Lieg- 
nitz — told me about her former musical studies — 
how she was gradually getting command of a fine 
voice of wide compass — when the throat became 
affected — and “ now, Ach Gott! I can not sing a 
note !” There 
too was a pretty young Jewess, with her child 
and maid, and they spoke English, but not cock- 
ney — and this assured me that she did not belong 
to the great Moses family of London; and so it 
proved ; she was from New York, and after leav- 
ing Liegnitz, we were very conversable. Reached 
Breslau at 7 P. M., and found the good Profes- 


sor's carriage awaiting me. 


She was pretty, well — well! 


There! that’s a specimen of the materials 
which I have collected with which to keep up my 
repute with diaristical friends. Brickmaking 
without straw — fishing without hook, line or 
sinker, and bait wanting — shoemaking without 
leather, wax or pegs— not even birchwood for 
sabots — criticizing without a topic, and without 
ideas if I had a topic, like Bobus’s articles on 
music in the “ Morning Sunbeam” — punch- 
brewing without rum, sugar or lemons, or even 





the materials for that happiest invention since 
nectar, compounded of milk, nutmeg and sun- 
dries— these things are nothing to the task 
before me here in this room, away at the distant 
extremity of the huge caravansary, known as the 
Erzherzog Stephan Inn, and Hotel Garni, which, 
beginning on the Horse Market—a splendid 
street some 300 feet wide, with a fine city gate at 
its upper end—extends back, back, back to 
somebody’s garden, where, in the noble locust 
and walnut trees, endless legions of sparrows and 
other birds chatter twenty hours of the twenty- 
four. And lo! the city is Prague — old Prag — 
queer Prag— quaint Prag—the Prag where 
they used to throw the minority in the city and 
other councils out of the windows, a happy way 
of deciding tough questions — whether the ques- 
tioners themselves were tough or not — it seems 
they were not always— ancient Prag where 
old Jan Ziska fought, and where Huss 
taught, — where 500 years ago 25,000 students 
from all the known world, Englishmen among 
them, came to study —grand Prag of Wallen- 
stein — bigotted Prag of St. Johann Nepomuck, 
and the Lord Noesoo. 

And here I stop to take breath, and in taking 
it am carried back by the pneumatie (isn’t it ?) 
pressure to Breslau again, wafted thither on a 
wing of the wind of memory and fancy. 

First day in Breslau. I find it recorded thus in 
my memorandum book : 

“ Antiquarianizing and loafing about town all 
day.” 

No, this willnever do! Such a diary — pfui! 
Jean Paul wrote a book on the life of the (imagi- 
nary) author of the Bienrode A BC Book, for 
little children — “ The Life of Fibel ” — a book to 
make one laugh and —think too. He gives a 
list of Fibel’s other works — great old folios in di- 
vers tongues — one of which unluckily was prin- 
ted before Fibel was born. It appears that the 
blessed Fibel bought old works of anonymous 
authors and printed his name in their title pages. 
Two or three will serve as instances: 

Fibelii catalogus Bibliathece Briikliane, Fol. Dresden, 1750. 

Etat abrégé dela Cour de Saxe sous le Regne d'Auguste. 

Fibel. 1734. 
not to mention the German works to which he 
thus laid claim. 

The temptation is strong to follow the example 
of the great Fibel on a smaller scale— give a few 
pages of “ Utilissime musicales regule necessitate 
plani cantus simplicis contrapuncti, &c.” — trans- 
lated (with the aid of a dictionary); or make up 
a chapter or two from anonymous John Murray 
about Breslau. Perhaps I shall. It is the more 
excellent way —one I certainly heartily com- 
mend — to write original letters from Europe for 
country newspapers, and some not country, for 
fame and for two dollars a letter (nominally). It 
is easy for the writer, and if he has the last edition 
of red-bound John, his information may in general 
be trusted. It is indeed a very twopenny way 
of playing the Great Fibel, to merely copy out 
passages under one’s own name, instead of print- 
ing that name in full upon some sizeable old 
anonymous folio. But what can a poor fellow of 
a correspondent do, with the thermometer rising, 
rising, rising, as though its food and drink were 
yeast? Especially a musical correspondent, weary 
with ringing the changes upon a peal of but four 
or five bells ? 





Second day in Breslau. “ Antiquarianizing 
and not much else.” So stands the record. 
Courage, we may yet hit upon something. And 
if we, do all Prag’s bells shall ring— they will, 
whether or no. Longfellow tells me “the old 
Lombard, Matteo Maria Bojardo, set all the 
church bells in Scandiano ringing merely because 
he had found a name for one of his heroes.” Yes- 
terday morning, as the hundred bells upon the 
Catholic churches — the protestants are allowed 
no churches here, — only ‘“ prayerhouses ” — nor 
bells, like the Catholics in Berlin, a modern ex- 
ample of the lez talionis, which being interpreted 
is ‘tit for tat? as the hundred bells began to 
ring, deeper and deeper toned ones setting in 
from all quarters, until that mighty one not far 
from my open window sent his huge voice deep- 
ly vibrating under and through all the rest, I 
fancied it all a rejoicing that I had found an idea, 
—though more probably the bells rang to call 
people to church. 

IIad Longfellow not told me of the old Lom- 
bard, I had never known of him; which reminds 
me of a topic on which I mused the other day ; 
namely, that books abounding in learned quota- 
tions are, to the ordinary reader, like railroads to 
the traveller — you can get over a great space in 
a short time — half see a great deal and know 
precious little of it all afterwards. You travel 
the Rhine for instance, by railroad, so far as it is 
completed, the rest of the way by steamboat, 
(down stream, of course). You watch the shore 
with your Murray in your hand. There are 
Bing-en [Americanicé, Bin-gen] with the ruins of 
the old Castle Klopp above it, and opposite hangs 
Ehrenfels on the side of the mountain; then 
Bishop Hatto’s tower on the island. Ruin after 
ruin, and delicious little vallies opening upon the 
great Rheinthal; and you pass delightful, quaint 
little old Bacharach, with exquisite Werner's 
Kapelle on the shelf of the hill, and the Lorlei 
Rocks and huge old Rheinfels, and so on all the 
way until by and by, after some sixty miles, you 
emerge between Rolands-Eck and the Drachen 
fels into the broad and beautiful Rhine Valley 
wherein lie Bonn, and, twenty miles farther, old 
Cologne. Yes, you have seen all, and all lies a 
chaos of unformed matter —like the stuff of 
which Ovid makes the earth—in your memory. 
No, you must take your knapsack and foot it 
down the Rhine, or up as you will, stop in the 
little village guest-houses; wander up the ra- 
vines, which are fairyland; climb to the old 
castles; drink milk and wine at peasant inns ; 
sit in old ruins and muse; take your time and 
enjoy yourself; and so you will know the Rhine, 
and so only. So with your literary railroads. 
They carry you through broad fields of literature ; 
make known to you the names of many authors; 
give you a thousand apt quotations with which to 
exhibit your learning— as jolly old Burton to 
Sterne — but after all, you know none of their 
charms — their cool poetic shades— the rare old 
ruins of thoughts and ideas of foregone ages ; you 
drink not their milk and wine; you have nothing 
of their richness, self-found and laid up in the 
storehouse of memory. 

The parallelism holds good to a certain degree 
also in Art. If Art be not a mere copying of na- 
ture, but a creation of forms, groups, scenes out 
of the materials derived from careful study and 
observation of nature, making the statue, group, 
historic painting or landscape but the vehicle of 
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conveying to the beholder the poetic feeling and 
sentiment of the artist, it is clear that the behold- 
er must be able, either through a naturally 
deeply poetic nature or through study and reflec- 
tion to sympathize with the artist, to be able to 
fully appreciate his work. I must confess — and it 
is a misfortune too — that in the case of sculpture, 
and in that of most poetry, my feelings and sym- 
pathies are not touched — but that is no ground 
for ridiculing the earnest admirer of both. 


Those who have the gift of feeling them from 
nature are a happy class—they have a deep 
source of enjoyment from which I am shut out. 
But — the rushing from gallery to gallery on a six 
months visit to Europe, by men and women, who 
never before saw a good picture or statue in their 
lives, and going into raptures over works, whose 
main excellence is their marvellous expression of 
the poetic side of Catholicism, a poetry of which 
they have and can have no conception — this is a 
railway method of travelling in Art. The Rom- 
ish church has its deeply beautiful, poetic side, 
else it could have no such hold upon the human 
race; and not until this can be felt, do I believe 
that many of its miracles of Art can be other 
than splendid specimens of workmanship to the 
visitor. How many there are, whom I have seen 
in Dresden before the Madonna, to whom that ce- 
lestial being was but a magnificently beautiful 
woman, but not so beautiful as the “ Madonna in 
the chair” at Florence! The real triumph of 
Raphael’s art had quite escaped them. So in 
music. He who cannot sympathize in the reli- 
gious feelings of Handel in the Messiah, Bach in 
the Passion, Mozart and Cherubini in their Re- 
quiems, and Beethoven in his great Mass in D,— 
or, as the ¢ommon expression is, cannot enter 
into the feeling of the music — must necessarily 
hear it, judge it by the simple standard of the 
ear. Too few of us unhappily have more than a 
railroad knowledge of music. Shall we ever be 
able to combine so many in a society in any of 
our cities, really filled with the desire to go 
deeply into the art, to meet often and fear not a 
small annual expense, for the purpose of knowing 
what the great men of the art in past times re- 
ally did create? It takes time and money to 
get a good knowledge of any branch of literature 
—time and money are necessary to enable us to 
penetrate into the deepest enjoyments of music. 


The record of Day I, in Breslau is as impor- 
tant as the preceding. Still there is little doubt 
in my mind that all the twenty-fomr hours were 
occupied. Men and women eat and drink, chat, 
sleep, walk, ride, pay and receive visits in Bres- 
lau as well as in Boston. Children ery too, but 
not so much — a fact that struck me in 1849 and 
in 1859 alike. Now here is a chance for a medi- 
cal discussion. Ring, bells of Prag, for the con- 
ception of an idea; for a Musical Journal, though ? 
No. Yet are’ not children music of Nature ? and 
that often in more senses than one? And would 
it not be a blessing to Mrs. Boston Smith to ex- 
plain to her why her children cry more than 
those of Mrs. Breslau Schmidt ? 


It is recorded above, under head of Day II., 
that I“ loafed” about Breslau. Such was the 
fact. At divers times I made Maske’s Antiqua- 
rian Bookstore a loafing place, for there was de- 
posited the historical and theoretical portion of 
Mosevius’s musical collection. The old gentleman 
was tor many years Professor of Music in the 





University and conductor of the Breslau Sing- 
Akademie. 

Four years ago I heard his society sing Mozart’s 
Requiem in the University Hall under his lead, 
and it went finely. He has written a good deal 
upon music, and his analyses of some of Bach’s 
principal works gave him a high reputation. 
Though not at all ranking with Winterfeld, Kies- 
ewetter, Schmid, Dehn, and their like, as an au- 
thority, still he was among by far the better class 
of musical writers. His library proved to be a 
very fair one; good in musical Lexica, and in 
works upon the history of church music. That 
it had a complete set of Mattheson’s works, as 
stated by the London Atheneum, is an error; 
the collection of that author was by no means so 
complete, nor, in fact, was the library in hardly 
any respect so complete as that of Dr. Mason. I 
found nothing there to purchase for our Boston 
Library, or very littke—a few books which I 
would have taken were already away. 

But I enjoyed loafing about the quaint old 
streets ; in the market-places ; in the old church- 
es; in the University building, once an Austrian 
palace of great extent; on the bridges, whence 
one gets extraordinary views of the strangely 
constructed house-rears, with balconies and out- 
side passages, and long flights of steps down to 
the water, generally all weather-beaten, dirty, 
and when the canals are dry, more offensive than 
is easily described, but when the water flows 
freely along, all together making long lines of 
odd, characteristic picturesqueness of which we 
Americans know and can know nothing, unless 
we cross the ocean. 

Breslau was of yore, like Hamburg, Bremen, 
and in fact, nearly all other important cities save 
Berlin, surrounded with a huge wall and ditch. 
Through the ditch, a broad and deep canal in 
fact, the small river Ohlan was made to flow. 
One side of the city was defended by the Oder, 
the others by the walls. In process of time, the 
Prussian government gave up the idea of holding 
Breslau as a fortress and gave the walls and land 
they occupied to the city. 

Alas, it is a sight now, which would make the 
heart bleed of that one apostle, who seems to 
have had any common sense or ordinary prudence 
in pecuniary matters, notwithstanding the ill suc- 
cess of his last speculation has left him but a sort 
of scapegrace reputation for a couple of thousand 
years or so, — poor St. Judas! The Breslauers 
have been no wiser in their day and generation 
than the Hamburgers, Leipzigers, Frankfort-am- 
Mainers, and all the rest of them. Instead of fill- 
ing the ditch with the gravel and earth of the 
lofty bastions at the eastern corners of the town, 
and laying out the hundreds of acres of land thus 
obtained in lots, they have filled the moat with 
lilies and flowering plants, established great colo- 
nies of swans and ducks, graded the banks and 
covered them with a beautiful garment of grass 
and trees and shrubbery. The site of the wall, 
save at the two principal corners, is leveled like 
a floor, laid out in walks and gardens with foun- 
tains and seats, and all sorts of inducements to 
idleness. Thousands of the rarest flowering 
plants from all countries and zones are placed in 
the garden plots and along the borders of the 
walls, Trees from all countries are set out with 
their botanical names inscribed upon them. 
There I saw the Asiatic and the American 
planes (the Buttonwood and Sycamore of our 





popular speech) cheek by jowl; the Lake Supe- 
rior Arbor Vitae in contest with that of the Caspi- 
pian Sea, which should fill the air with the most 
delicious perfume. Our sugar maple stood like a 
lord among its cousins of Europe. Our Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas, with the Fuchsias of South 
America, stood around the fountains, speaking of 
the beauty of American shrubbery. All is open 
and undefended, save by the popular good taste 
and love of flowers. Two of the old bastions, as 
I intimated, have been preserved, and in the dead 
level of the city they rise like small hills. They 
are planted to the top with] shrubbery and trees, 
and winding walks lead up to their flat crowns, 
where seats in the shade invite to rest and the 
enjoyment of the views they offer. Coffee and 
milk gardens abut on the broad promenade on 
the East side of the old city, where often of an eve- 
ning some band of the garrison will discourse 
most excellent music. Oh, short-sighted people 
of Breslau! “Go to the ant, thou sluggard!” 
Go to American cities, ye short-sighted, and learn 
the worship of St. Judas! learn to make every 
inch of land available! Go to the “ Land of the 
free and the brave ”— the land where all men 
are [supposed poetically to be] born free and 
equal. Go to the only pure democracy on earth, 
and learn that gardens, and shade trees and flow- 
ers, and fountains, beds of roses and couches of 
velvet grass are for the rich; that for the poor, 
cellars and garrets, hot dusty streets, a small open 
common or two, a thousand rum shops and dance 
houses in Five Points and Richmond Alleys, are 
for dwellings and enjoyment. Learn that your 
mistaken policy is one that draws of an evening 
twenty per cent of your population of the poorer 
classes from their hot, stifling abodes — men, wo- 
men, and children — into the fresh air, amid the 
singing of birds, the fragrance of flowers, and the 
whisperings of the soft evening wind in the tree 
tops, to spend their six, eight, or even ten cents 
in coffee, milk, or wicked, sinful small beer, to the 
waste of time and the neglect of cobbling, nail- 
making, patching and mending, and the thousand 
and one other vocations provided for them by a 
merciful Providence. 

Oh, foolish Breslauers! can ye not see that by 
thus giving so many hundreds of “ lots” to the 
use of the poor, ye are sadly diminishing the bills 
of infant mortality, and burdening the community 
with a (possible) double number of paupers in 
future years, who in Boston, New York, yes, in 
any large town of democratic America, would be 
out of harm’s way (under the sod) before their 
infant years were over ? 

Nor is this all. Ye have moreover deprived 
agriculture of that fine park at Scheidnitz, just 
far enough from the city in fact to become al- 
most exclusively the resort of the wealthier classes 
able to ride in their own equipages or in hired 
vehicles. Here have ye erected neat buildings 
for innocent amusement, and for the sale of cof- 
fee and other refreshments, — and everything is 
sold according to a tariff made by the city gov- 
ernment, and here, of an afternoon, the best so- 
ciety of the city is to be found with children and 
their ‘ bonnes,’ enjoying themselves about the ta- 
bles in the cool shades, rambling in the dark 
walks, playing games on the green sward, or lis- 
tening to music. And as if this was not enough 
of waste, ye have on the other side of the town 
a similar though smaller garden, with a concert 
hall and restaurant; the hall, though cheaply 
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finished, yet done with such exquisite taste and 
beauty, that our own Music Hall looks bare and 
cold, our Library hall tawdry and tasteless in 
comparison. 

However, I am an Amcrican — therefore glory 
to the name of St. Judas, who carried the bag — 
the first of sub-treasurers. 

Now, though I feel all an American’s proper 
indignation at the Breslauers, for treating the 
great god of speculation and money-getting with 
such want of respect, I must confess to having 
found the promenades and gardens most delicious 
loafing places. I think as we grow older and the 
snow begins to fall and collect on our heads and 
hearts, — snow, which, alas, will never melt 
away !—that our hearts open more to children ; 
our own, if we have them, those of others if we 
“ wear the willow all round the hat ” — in short, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, if we are old 
b—, b—, bachelors. The hundreds of these do- 
mestic organs, family blossoms, (or whatever be 
the appropriate image) from the splendidly- 
dressed infant-bankers, merchants and professors 
down to shoeless, dirty, half-clad, lively little 
rogues and roguesses, playing about all day long, 
some even in the nurses’ arms, were a never fail- 


ing source of amusement. A sickly looking child 
was a phenomenon. And so was a crying one. 
AoW... 


(Conclusion next week.) 





Mozart—Child and Man. 
(Continued from page 140). 


You perceive already how my motto is realized : 
In te, Domine, speravi, non confundar in eternum. 
You will confess that the manner in which we have 
been brought by destiny to Olmiitz is miraculous, and 
that it is no less astonishing Count Podstatsky should 
have been inspired with the idea of taking into his 
house a child threatened with so malignant an illness. 
I will not particularize all the kind and gracious 
things that are done for us, the abundance in which 
we live; I would only ask how many people there 
are who would have thus received, of their own ac- 
cord, an entire family, with a child sick of a conta- 
gions malady, into their own homes. This fact, 
which I shall record in the history of my little one, 
which I intend to publish in due time,* will certain] 
do honor to the good Dean, for from this time forth 
commences in some sort a new era in the life of my 
child. 

The upshot of all this is that I shall return sooner 
than I imagined to Salzbourg, not to expose Wolf- 
gang’s life to any further danger. Meanwhile, pray 
have six masses repeated at the two usual altars. 

You will have scen in the letter from M. Grimm, 
which you sent me opened, what he writes me of the 
court of Russia and the Hereditary Prince of Bruns- 
wick. You will besides have seen how all has gone 
wrong. And it was at the very time when thinzs 
were at the worst that God granted us the greatest 
favors in rescuing our Wolfgang from the perils of 
the small-pox. This danger surmounted, all else 1 
account nothing. As we are not earning a single 
oboius, I have several times used my credit. Basta! 
who knows what God hath in store for each’? 

No. 30. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, January 28, 1768.t 

On the 19th we went to the Empress, where we re- 
mained from half-past two to half-past four. The 
Emperor came into the antechamber, where we waited 
till coffee had been taken, and ushered us in himself. 
Prince Albert and all the Archduchesses were there. 
Besides these there was not a soul. It would take 
up too much space to tell you all that was done and 
suid. It is impossible to conceive with what a famil- 


* The elder Mozart never realized this intention. On the 
materials ccilected for this purpose, however, was based the 
biography of W. Mozart, writt-n by M. de Nixsen, who mar- 
ried the composer's widow, and whose work is the source from 
which all the lives of Mozart that have ever been published are 
compiled. 

t The Mozart family had returned to Vienna in the begin- 
ning of January. The Emperor Francis I. had died in 1765, 
and was succeeded by his son Joseph II., elected King of the 
Romans in 1764, and Emperor 1765. Maria Teresa reigned in 
reality until her death in 1780; Joseph died in 1790. 





iar air the Empress treated my wife, inquiring after 
the health of our children, asking particulars of our 
journey, caressing her, pressing her hands, while the 
Emperor conversed with me and Wolfgangerl on mu- 
sic and all sorts of subjects, and several times made 
poor Nanerl blush. I will tell you all by word of 
mouth. I donot like writing of things which, gossip- 
ing around the stove, many a long head in our coun- 
try would treat as lies. 

Do not, however, conclude that the positive and 
chinking favors with which we are honored are in pro- 
portion to this extraordinary and intimate kindness. 


No. 31. 


T he Same to the Same. 
Vienna, January 30, 1768. 

It is time I should give you some news of our 
sition. {s it fortunate or untortunate ? I cannot tell. 
If gold constitutes happiness we are certainly to be 
ees for we have spent so much of our own it will 

difficult for us to pick ourselves up again. If, on 
the contrary, health, talent, and knowledge consti- 
tute the true wealth of man, we are, God be thanked, 
still in good case. The moment of the greatest dan- 
ger is past. We are all in good health, thanks be to 
God, and not only have my children forgotten noth- 
ing, but as will be seen they are making day by day 
astonishing progress. : 

Nothing will seem to you more incomprchensible 
than the small success attending our affairs. I will 
as well as I can explain this to you, omitting at the 
same time that which prudence forbids me to write. 
It is known, and their theatres show it every day, 
that the Viennese in general are not curious of seri- 
ous and reasonable things, that they have little or no 
idea of such, that they will hear of nothing but follies, 
and take no pleasure but in silly trifles, dances, dev- 
ilries, phantasmagoria, sorceries, harlequinades, pas- 
quinades, apparitions, and decorations. You may 
see any day a fine gentleman all bespangled with or- 
ders applaud some coarse pleasantry, laugh at some 
obscenity of harlequin until he is half choked, while 
during the most serious, beautiful and touching 
scenes, in the midst of the most eloquent burst, he 
will chatter so loudly as to prevent his honest neigh- 
bors from hearing a single word. This is our chief 
rock a-head. 

The second lies in the administration of the court 
itself, which I cannot here describe to you, but it is 
attended with very sorry consequences for us. All is 
there dependent on chance and blind fortune, or 
again on barefaced charlatanism, often on abomina- 
ble vileness, which, fortunately, is not given to all 
men. To all these canses have been joined, as far as 
regards us, all kinds of vexations. On our arrival, 
our sole care was to procure access to the Court. 
Now it so happened the Empress had no longer any 
music at her residence. She therefore sent us to the 
Emperor. But as his Majesty detests everything 
that entails expense, it required a good deal of time 
ere he could come to some decision. Then befel the 
death of the royal betrothed. 

On our return from Moravia, we were received, 
not at all expecting it, by the most illustrious houses. 
Hardly had the Empress been informed what had 
happened at Olmiitz, and that we were returned, than 
it was intimated to us on what day and at what hour 
we should be admitted. What booted so astonishing 
a mark of kindness? What was the upshot of it? 
Nothing; that is to say, a medal,a very handsome 
one, no doubt, but not worth the trouble of conver- 
ting it into money. The Empress leaves the rest to 
the Emperor, the Emperor is careful to inscribe it in 
the book of oblivion, and it is very certain he imag- 
ines he has abundantly paid us when he has abun- 
dantly entertained us ! 

What do the nobles in Vienna? All as much as 
possible restrict their expenses in order to please the 
Emperor. So long as the carnival lasts, none think 
of aught but dancing. There are balls in every 
nook and corner, and the charges are always joint- 
ly defrayed. Even the routs at Court are paid for 
ready money. All who receives the profit thereof? 
the Court ; for all dances, routs, balls, and plays are 
farmed, and the profits divided between the Court 
and the farmers. Consequently, whoever goes to 
these renders the court a service. And these consti- 
tute the political and official expenses of the nobility. 
We have, among our patrons, some of the greatest 
personages. The Prince of Kaunitz.t{ the Duke of 
Braganza, Mdlle. de Guttenberg, the Empress’s right 
hand, the Master of the Horse, Count Dietrichstein, 
all powerful with the Emperor, are our friends. But 
think of our bad luck! Again we were prevented 
from speaking to the Prince of Kaunitz, for he is 
weak enough to be in such fear of the small-pox that 
he even avoids people who have only a few red marks 
left on their faces, as is the case with Wolfgang. He 
contented himself with informing us, through our 





friend Langier, that during Lent he would watch over 
our interests, for while the carnival lasted, none could 
succeed in bringing the heads of the nobility all under 
one bonnet. 

I puzzled my head to concert measures, and I re- 
flected with terror at all the money I had already 
spent, when I learned that the pianists and the com- 
posers of Vienna were conspiring against us, except 
Wagenseil,§ who was ill and could do little or noth- 
ing. The fundamental maxim adopted by these 
people was carefully to avoid all occasions of mcet- 
ing us, and being convinced of the science of our 
little Wolfgang. And why? In order that when- 
ever, and it was of frequent occurrence, they might 
be asked if they had heard the child, and what they 
thought of him? they might answer, they had never 
heard him, and what was said of him was impossible, 
that it was only a dazzling trick and harlequinade, 
an affair of confederacy ; that he was taught before- 
hand the music he had to execute, and it was ridicu- 
lous to believe he could compose at his age. 

They were careful, therefore, to avoid him, for 
whoever has seen and heard him can talk thus no 
longer under pain of incurring dishonor. I made 
one of these good people, however, fall into a trap. 
I had agreed with a person, that I should he secretly 
advised whenever he should present himself. He was 
to bring thither a very difficult concerto which Wolf- 
gang was to be made to play. We came there, and 
our friend was obliged to hear Wolfgang execute his 
concerto as though he had known it by heart. Our 
composer and pianist was astonished to such a de- 
gree, that in his admiration he let fall expressions 
which revealed to me all that I have pointed out to 
you above. At the last, he added: On my honor, I 
cannot say otherwise than that this child is the grea- 
test man that has ever lived in this world ; without 
seeing him it would be impossible to believe in him. 

In order to convince the public of the real state of 
the matter, I resolved to furnish a test of altogether 
an extraordinary nature. I determined that he 
should write an opera for the theatre. What think 
you all these people said, and what a hubbub made 
they? What! shall we seck Gluck to-day seated at 
the piano,|| and shall tomorrow a child of twelve suc- 
ceed him and direct an opera of his own production ! 
Yes, and despite of envy, I have even drawn Gluck 
upon our side; at least, if he be not so in heart, he 
cannot show as much, for his patrons are also ours. 
And to make sure of the actors, who in general cause 
the most discomfort to composers, Ihave placed 
myself in immediate connection with them, according 
to the directions I received from one of them. 


tBorn in Vienna, 1711; died, 1794; signed the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle in 1748 ; was Ambassador in Paris in 1756, 
where he signed a treaty of alliance between France and Aus- 
tria. 

§ The former music master of the Empress Maria Theresa. 

|| At that period directors of orchestras did not wield a baton 
as now-a-days, but presided at the piano. 


(To be continued.) 





The Handel Monument in Halle. 


(From the Lower-Rhine Musik-Zeitung ) 
Hate, June 1, 1859. 


To-day, the statue of George Frederick Handel 
was solemnly uncovered to public gaze, the ceremony 
being conducted in the manner previously announced 
in the programme. After the chorale, ‘“ Lobet den 
Herrn, den michtigen Konig der Ehren,” had been 
performed at seven o’clock in the morning, from the 
Hausmannsthiirme, the students set out, at half-past 
nine o'clock, in festive attire, and with waving ban- 
ners, from the buildings of the University to the 
Market-place, where they took up their position in 
such a manner as to leave a clear space round the 
monument. They were followed by several local 
Liedatafeln, also with their flags. At nine o’clock, 
the grand procession of the festival committee, of the 
artists who had been engaged in the completion of 
the statue, of the municipal authorities, of the officers 
of the Royal University, &c., put itself in motion, 
and, looking towards the Town-hall, ranged itself in 
the space left clear round the statue. When the va- 
rious bodies had thus taken respectively their proper 

laces, the chorus, ‘ Seht, er kommt mit Preis ge- 

ront,” from Judas Maccabeus, was performed from 
the upper balcony of the Town-hall. After this, an 
address was delivered by Herr von Voss, upper bur- 
gomaster of the town of Halle. In the midst of the 
music which then burst on the ear, with a chorale, 
the covering of the statue gradually fell, and the 
likeness of the great master looked down, in the glit- 
tering sunshine, on the multitude, who, deeply 
moved, and filled with admiring astonishment, joined 
enthusiastically in the three cheers given by the 
speaker of the address for the artists engaged on the 
monument. Of course, on such a day, a musical 
performance was necessary worthily to complete the 
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Don Giovanni. 
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festival, and Handel’s oratorio of Samson was selec- 
ted for the purpose. Mesdames Johanna Wagner 
and Koster, royal chamber-singers, from Berlin, Herr 
Tichatscheck, of the Royal Opera house, Dresden, 
and Herr Sabbath, of the Royal Domchor, Berlin, 
undertook the solos. The performance, under the 
direction of Robert Franz, assisted by Herr David, 
Concertmeister, and several other well known artists 
from Leipsic, began, at eleven o’clock, in the Markt- 
Kirche, the choruses being executed by the Singaca- 
demies of the town. The air from the Messiah, ‘Ich 
weiss dass mein Erloser lebt,” sung by Mad. Johan- 
na Wagner, concluded the musical ceremony, and, 
at the same time, ended the festival in an impressive 
manner. The statue—the work, as is well known, 
of Heidel—represents Handel in the costume of his 
time. From the rich flowing wig, the curls of which, 
by a peculiar shake, were accustomed to express the 
wearer’s content or dissatisfaction to his orchestra, 
down to the silk clock-stockings and the shoes, all is 
the purest rococo. rich gold-embroidered coat 
clothes the master’s imposing form, the quiet, com- 
manding posture of which is also imposing, like that 
of some field-marshal. The left hand is firmly plan- 
ted on the side, near the sword-handle, while the 
right rests upon a music-desk, and holds a roll open 
at the Messiah. On looking up into the massively 
formed countenance, we meet the commanding, vizi- 
lantly anxious glance of this “ proposer and disposer ” 
of tune, who seems as if on the point of giving the 
signal to strike up the “ Tréste Zion.” The reality 
of the moment is unconstrainedly combined with the 
importance of the man. The more characteristic this 
figure 1s of itself, the less does it require any allego- 
rical additions on the pedestal. At one period the 
Atheneum strongly advocated these additions, but the 
sculptor always strongly opposed them, the more 
strongly, indeed, because he had taken advantage of 
the musie-desk, conceived in the rich Renaissance 
style, to express himself allegorically in the usual 
way. While the back of the desk displays St. Ce- 
cilia, we sce, on the three-sided base, King David 
playing the harp, and the virgin, who, by the power 
of song, enchains the unicorn and tames the lion. 
On the front side, immediately under the open ora- 
torio, is the date 1741, being that of the first perform- 
ance of the Messiah, when the composer turned from 
opera and devoted himself te oratorio. The monu- 
ment stands in the market-place, the face of the statue 
looking towards the Marienkirche, where the celebra- 
ted musician was baptized in 1685. 


Schubert. 


Those who admire German and despise Italian 
music, those who love Italian music and think Ger. 
man a “bore ’—without forgetting all the varieties 
of amateurs included between these two extremes— 
are agreed as to the merits and beauties of Schubert’s 
songs. They are thoroughly popular, but not in the 
slightest degree common, “familiar, but by no 
means vulgar; ’’ and they are out of place in no con- 
cert, whether devoted to facile, unpretending pieces, 
or to the most severely classical compositions. “ In 
his melodies,” says a German biographer of this great 
musical poet, “ we meet the following peculiarities in 
rare perfection: First of all, great originality ; then 
deep poctic feeling, surpassing truth in expression, 
novel rhythm, delicate apprehension of the meaning 
of the poet, vivid force of the imagination, subdued, 
however, by a certain tendency to melancholy and by 
a sort of religious unction, graceful and simple turns, 
easy elegance of modulation, and an inexhaustible 
novelty of accompaniment.” Altogether, Schubert 
set more than three hundred ballads or poems to 
music, besides composing a great quantity of waltzes, 
marches, airs with variations, sonatas, rondos, over- 
tures, and trios ; concerted music, psalms, choruses, 
and cantatas ; numerous quartets, and twelve grand 
symphonies, with as many operas. After such a list 
as the above—which might be largely added to—it 
need only be mentioned that Schubert died when he 
was thirty-two, to show that he was indeed one of the 
most prolific, if not the most prolific, of composers. 
One thing to be specially remarked, in connection 
with Schubert’s operas and songs, is the taste he has 
shown in selecting what in most countries is called 
poetry, but which in England we have got into the 

abit of denominating ‘ words.” Gdéthe, Korner, 
and Heine are the authors of Schubert’s “words; ” 
and in these marriages of ‘ music to immortal verse,” 
it is difficult to say whether the verse or the music is 
most full of life and beauty. ‘He had but to read a 
poem over once,” we are told, “ to improvise music 
to it and invent beautiful melodies.” That these 
melodies were appreciated and loved by the poets 
who inspired them, is a matter of literary as much as 
of musical history. Heine, who wrote for Schubert 
many of the charming little poems collected under 
the title of the “ Book of Songs,” was the first to 








carry his fame to Paris, as he was (naturally) the 
first to denounce the false Schuberts, who arose to 
profit by the reputation of the composer of the 
“ Adieu,” and, above all, the false Heines, who pub- 
lished wretched imitations in French of the most 
ethereally witty, if not truly poetical, of all* song 
writers. Jean Paul Richter was also a fervent ad- 
mirer of Schubert’s songs, and, after he was afflicted 
with blindness, knew no greater pleasure, to the end 
of his days, than that of listening to his friend’s en- 
chanting melodies.—Daily Telegraph, ( London.) 


Music Abrowd. 


London. 

Mr. Benepict has had his annual “monster 
concert,” with the usual success, and the usual 
enormous length of programme. This time the mul- 
tifarious me¢ley embraced thirty pieces. Here is an 
account of it from the Musical World (July 9) : 


The band on the present occasion was, as usual, 
select and efficient, and executed, under the able di- 
rection of Mr. Benedict himself, the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, and Benedict’s “ Triumphal March,” the 
pieces with which the entertainment respectively 
commenced and terminated. <A selection from Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater was one of the chief vocal attrac- 
tions. This included “ Cujus Animam,” sung by 
Signor Ludovico Graziani ; “ Quis est homo?” by 
Madame Catharine Haves and Madlle. Artot ; “ Pro 
peceatis,” by Signor Badiali; and the air with 
chorus, ‘ Inflammatus,’”’ Madame Catharine Hayes 
taking the solo part. There was also a selection 
from Signor Verdi’s operas, commencing with a duo 
from the Vépres Siciliennes. This introduced to the 
London public Mademoiselle (why not Miss?) Anna 
Whitty, a young lady who has lately been creating a 
considerable sensation at some of the principal thea- 
tres in Italy. Miss Whitty was evidently nervous 
when she began the duet with Signor Mongini, whose 
powerful voice was enough to make any débutante 
timid. Subsequently, however, in “ Bel raggio,”’ Miss 
Whitty appeared to have resumed her self-possession. 
Here the young artist displayed capabilitics of no 
common order. That her voice is powerful and 
agreeable in quality, and that she exhibits remarka- 
ble proficiency in her art, is to say no more than the 
simple truth. Moreover, she gave evidence of vigor 
of style, enerretic expression, and true dramatic feel- 
ing. At the termination of the air Miss Whitty re- 
tired from the platform overwhelmed with plaudits. 
Signor Mongini was encored in “La Donna é mo- 
bile ;”’ Mdlle. Sarolta and Signor Graziani (with 
chorus) gave the ‘“ Miserere” from Jroratore; and 
Mdlle. Guardueci sang “ Te Romeo t’uccise un fig- 
lio,” from Bellini’s Capuletti e Mouteechi, with unsur- 
passable heauty of voice and the most genuine expres- 
sion. Madlle. Victoire Balfe, nothing daunted by 
these Italian displays, came forward with the Irish 
ballad, ‘‘ The last rose of summer,” which she sang 
with so much unaffected sentiment and such true 
simplicity as to elicit a loud and genuine encore. 
Mdlle. Artot followed with the rondo finale from 
Cenerentola, a very brilliant performance. The largo, 
“Nacqui all’ affarno,” had many fine points, and 
showed the young artist a mistress of cantabile no 
less than bravura. Herr Reichardt sang “ The 
Troubadour’s serenade,” a pleasing composition by 
Mr. Benedict, in his very best manner. Into the 
merits of the other vocal performances—which were 
many—we cannot enter, merely naming Madame 
Enderssohn’s execution of her own song, “ The 
laurel,” and Miss Stabbach’s of “ Scenes of my 
youth,” from Benedict’s Gipsy’s Warning, as worthy 
all consideration. 

The instrumental performances, besides those of 
the band already mentioned, were varied and excel- 
lent. Herr Engel played a pasticcio on the harmo- 
nium, introducing the serenade from Don Giovanni ; 
Miss Arabella Goddard executed Hummel’s “ Ron- 
deau Brillant,” in B flat (on a Russian theme), and, 
with Herr Leopold de Meyer, the “ Concertante ” for 
two piano-fortes, composed expressly for Mr. Bene- 
dict’s concerts, by the great Austrian pianist; Herr 
Joachim gave Spohr’s “ Dramatic Scena,” for the 
violin ; M. Paque performed Batta’s romanza, “ Seul 
sur la terre,”’ on the violoncello; Mdlle. Marie Moes- 
ner executed Godefroid’s fantasia, ‘‘La Danse des 
Sylphes,” on the harp; and last, not least, Mr. 
Benedict played his own fantasia for the pianoforte, 
on “ Where the bee sucks.” Hummel’s “ Rondeau 
Brillant,” magnificently played by Miss Goddard, 
was applauded enthusiastically; the duet for two 
pianofortes by Herr Leopold de Meyer, one of the 
most difficult pieces ever composed for the instru- 
ment, and executed by both artists with extraordinary 

















brilliancy and finish, was applauded with acclama- 
tions; and Spohr’s dramatic scena, in which Herr 
Joachim displayed all the wonders of his execution, 
although coming so late, created a furore. 

The chorus sang “ Rataplan ” from the Auquenots, 
and the “ Hunting Chorus ” from Der Freischiitz. 

As appendix we may state, that Madlle. Vaneri, 
from the Drury Lane Italian Opera, gave the Scotch 
ballad, “ Annie Laurie,” with excellent effect. Nor 
should Mr. Santley be overlooked, not merely for his 
impressive singing in Beethoven’s “ Farewell,” but 
for his volunteering to act as substitute for Sig. 
Fagotti, and giving “ Non pit andrai,” in such a 
spirited manner as to make the audience perfectly 
satisfied with the change. To terminate the ‘‘ ap- 
pendix,” let us pay a just compliment to Sig. Ma- 
rini, tor his admirable execution of “ Madamina.” 

The post of orchestral conductor was shared be- 
tween Mr. Benedict and Signor Arditi; that of ac- 
companist at the pianoforte between Mr. Benedict 
and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 


Puitruarmonic Concerts.—There were several 
attractions at the fifth concert, on Monday evening, 
in the Hanover-square Rooms, when the following 
was the programme : 


Semephony te O MMOL... seccccccicstoccessceces ces Haydn. 
1 4, Serres reer rrr cy tc Haydn. 
Concerto in G. piaroforte.. .......-.. cece ceeeees Beethoven. 
Heone (Der PreiechWts). .... ccc csccccscccsoccsesces Weber. 
Overture—Jessonda. ........ cece cece cece eee tenes Spohr. 





Overture—Eurvanthe... 
Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett. 

The occasionally frigid patrons of these exclusive 
entertainments were moved to an unwonted degree 
of excitement by Madame Clara Schumann’s strik- 
ing, original, and highly colored reading of Beet- 
hoven’s pianoforte concerto—the one to which Men- 
delssohn was so partial, and which he played in a 
style which no other pianist has since been able to 
approach. In the first movement Madame Schu- 
mann frequently reminded us of that unequalled per- 
former, whose fire and animation the gifted lady con- 
tinually emulated, if she seldom attained that subtle 
delicacy which distinguished Mendelssohn, even 
when most impetuous and most entirely carried away 
by his ardent and indomitable temperament. The 
slow movement, with less of reverie than Mendelssohn 
used to throw into it, was, at the same time, inter- 
preted in a truly poetical spirit ; and the rondo finale 
was given with extraordinary vigor, though, perhaps, 
less thoroughly finished, in a mechanical sense, ‘than 
the preceding movements. On the whole, the per- 
formance was masterly, and deserved all the applause 
bestowed upon it. At the end, Madame Schumann 
was unanimously recalled. 

Miss Louisa Pyne sang the air from Haydn’s Orfro 
e Euridice with less efiect than we anticipated, for, 
though somewhat cold and unimpassioned, it is ex- 
actly suited to her style of execution. Madame 
Csillag (of the Imperial Opera at Vienna) gave the 
grand scene from Der Freischiitz with extraordinary 
energy—as if, in short, she had been singing before 
the lamps, instead of in a concert room. She en- 
tered so thoroughly into the spirit of the music, how- 
ever, and gave such genuine dramatic expression to 
every phrase, that the strong sympathy of the audi- 
ence was elicited, and the applause was hearty at the 
conclusion. Rarely has a first appearance at the 
Philharmonic Concerts proved more successful. 

The entertainment was altogether a good one, and 
the clear, intelligent, and unobtrusive manner in 
which Professor Bennett directed every piece, from 
first to last, was the theme of general admiration. It 
is as impossible to misunderstand this gentleman’s 
“beat ” as to detect him in a single fantastic or mis- 
taken reading. A more strictly “ classical” con- 
ductor never held the béton.— Times. 


New Puarinarmontc.—The series of five concerts, 
under the direction of Dr. Wylde, has been eminently 
successful, and proves how much can be effected by 
individual enterprise and energy. 

The last concert was one of the most interesting of 
the series. The programme comprised Beethoven’s 
Eroica symphony and choral fantasia; Dussek’s 
pianoforte concerto in E flat (No. 12); Spohr’s dra- 
matic concerto for the violin; a fugue by Bach for 
ditto solo ; and overtures by Cherubini and Weber. 
Everybody was surprised at the performance of the 
band, taking all things into consideration. With the 
exception of an unaccountable slip in the last move- 
ment of Beethoven’s symphony, the execution was 
irreproachable. The concerto of Dussek created a 
profound impression, and Miss Arabella Goddard 
was complimented in the most flattering manner for 
her very masterly performance. The choral fantasia, 
too, as far as regarded the pianist, was inimitably 
given. The dramatic concerto of Spohr was grandly 
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rformed hy Herr Joseph Joachim, and the fugue of 

ach exhibited his perfect mastery over the instru- 
ment in a different way. Madame Lemmens Sher- 
rington was the vocalist, and sang an air by Pacini 
with great brilliancy. 


Italy. 

Frorence.—Signor Bazzini, the violinist, is giv- 
ing at present concerts for the ‘benefit of the Italian 
movement. In recording this the Neve Berliner 
Musikzeitung says: “Nothing can surpass the in- 
gratitude of the Italians against their monarch ;” to 
understand which remark it should be stated that 
Signor Bazzini is a Milanese, and two years since 
was appointed Aammer-Virtuose to the Emperor of 
Austria. 

Turin.—A Turin paper writes as follows : 

“There is now in Turin, free of any engagement, 
the charming prima donna, Enrichetta Camilli, who 
has already sung with great success at Cagliari, and 
was secured for the curreut season at the Teatro 
Alfieri, which has since been obliged to close. Madlle. 
Camilli possesses a beautiful voice of extensive com- 
pass, and is thoroughly practised in her art. She 
has also a personal appearance attractive enough to 
make the fortune ofa theatre. For this reason we 
ean recommend her to our far-seeing impresarii, who 
are certainly not likely to allow her to remain in 
idleness.” 

The vonng lady of whom the Piedmontese journal 
sneak so highly is an Englishwoman—Miss Camilla 
Chipp, daughter of Mr. Chipp, our own great mu- 
sician of the druams.—Musical World ( London.) 
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Mosrc tw TH1s Numpen. — Continuation of the Opera, * Don 
Giovann!.” 
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“Uniform Musical Pitch. 

From the report of the discussions in the Lon- 
don Society of Arts, which we have recently 
copied, there would seem to be a pretty general 
tendency in England to fall in essentially with 
the movement in France, which has resulted in 
the adoption of a Normal Diapason by Imperial 
decree. It is agreed on all hands that the pitch 
has got strained up to an unnatural, uncomforta- 
ble height; that the now reigning concert pitch 
is the terror and the death of singers. But how 
much shall the pitch be reduced? The French 
decree says to the standard of A at 870 vibra- 
tions per second, or C (middle C) at 522 vibra- 
tions. This, it is agreed, will be a very consider- 
able alleviation of the grievance ; and therefore, 
for the sake of unity, for the sake of getting some 
convenient pitch established through the world, 
the English musicians seem quite willing to con- 
eur, without much question, in the Imperial 
“ Normal Diapason.” 

But if, instead of any arbitrary standard, there 
can be found one based on simple, general, uni- 
tary principles of science; if Nature herself, 
and the Mathematics, point out some clear sys- 
tem for the measurement of musical vibrations, 
which shall be in perfect correspondence with 
other normal scales of measurement, as those 
of time and space, would it not be far better, and 
in the long run far more practicable to adopt 
that. 

Sir J. PF. W. Iersecaer has addressed an im- 
portant letter on the subject to Dr. Whewell, 
chairman of the Musical Pitch Committee at the 
Society of Arts, — a letter which shows more sci- 
entific grasp of the subject than anything which 
has yet appeared. He proposes to reduce all to 
the simplest unit, supposing one vibration in a 
second as the foundation (far below all audible 





depths of bass) of the whole great scale or dia- 
pason of tones. This he supposes to yield a note 
C, nine octaves below our middle C. There is 
also a good natural reason for this: for since 
“middle C” lies just about equatorially between 
the extreme highest and lowest tones of the 
whole range of tones of the human voice in all 
its registers, so too it is natural enough to sup- 
pose some deeper octave of this same C to lie at 
the imaginary bottom and beginning of the whole 
ascending scale of tones. Let C therefore be 
the unit; let our lowest imaginary C stand for 
one vibration; doubling the number nine times 
we get for the “middle C ” 512 vibrations, which 
differs by only ten from the new French standard. 
What a pity Herschel was not in the counsels of 
the French Commission, when by the suggestion 
of so slight a difference the thing might have 
been put at once upon a simple, unitary basis! 
But we give the letter, which is clearer than 
any abstract we can make of it. It is valuable 
also for its suggestion of a natural cause for the 
rising of the pitch, found in the very nature of 


harmony. 
Collingwood, June 14. 

Sir,—I regret that it was not possible for me to at- 
tend the meeting of the Society of Arts on the subject 
of a fixed musical pitch or diapason ; but understand- 
ing, from the reported proceedings of the meeting (as, 
indeed, might have been reasonably expected) that a 
Committee has been formed to consider the subject 
more deliberately than could be done in a general 
meeting, I beg leave to offer my opinion in the form 
of a letter. 

The snbject is extremely simple in itself. All are 
agreed that the present pitch is inconveniently high 
and must be lowered. All are desirous that when 
once lowered it should be kept trom rising again, to 
which there is a continual tendency, arising from a 
distinct natural cause inherent in the nature of har- 
mony, viz., the excess (amounting to about eleven 
vibrations in ten thousand) of a perfect fifth over 
seven-twelfths of an octave, which has to be constant- 
ly contended against in upward modulations, when- 
ever violins or voices are not kept in check by fixed 
instruments. But perhaps all are not aware that the 
evil of fine ancient vocal compositions having thus 
been rendered impracticable to singers in their origi- 
nal normal key is a very great one, inasmuch as 
transposition to a lower normal kev involves the 
sacrifice of the adaptation of the peculiar character of 
the key (a character intended and felt by the compo- 
ser), and the substitution of a totally different inci- 
dence of the temperament on the series of notes in 
the scale, and goes, therefore, to mar the intended 
effect and injure the composition, as much as an ill- 
chosen tone of varnish would damage the effect of a 
fine Titian. 

Since, however, all are agreed that the pitch must 
be lowered, the only remaining question is, how 
much? Now, if there were any prospect that this 
operation which has now to be performed, and which 
our French neighbors consider themselves to have 
performed, conld be repeated some twenty years 
hence, I should be disposed to acquiesce, for the mere 
sake of acquiescence, in the conclusion they have 
come to, viz., to fix a (for the present) at 870 vibra- 
tions per second, which is equivalent to fixing c at 
522, looking forward to a future step in the same 
direction which should bring it to 512; there to re- 
main henceforward invariable. Such ac, being the 
ninth octave of a fundamental note corresponding to 
one vibration per second, has a claim to universal re- 
ception on the score of intrinsic simplicity, conve- 
nience of memory, and reference to a natural unit, so 
strong that Iam amazed at the French not having 
heen the foremost to recognize and adopt it, when it 
is remembered that their boasted unit of length, the 
metre, is hased on the subdivisions of a natural unit 
of space, just as the second (a universally used ali- 
quot of the day,) is of time ; the one on the linear 
dimensions, the other on the time of rotation of the 
earth. 

But as there is not the least chance that the pres- 
ent move will be otherwise than final, I confess 
myself disposed in this matter to be more pe: 
than the French themselves ; to act once for all; 
adopt the c of 512 vibrations, ‘and so to carry out thia 
as part and parcel of a complete natural metrical 
system, which would recommend itself to all nations 


on its own merits, while possessing the additional: 














and not inferior merit of meeting more fully than the 
half-measure proposed, the wishes of the singer, and 
the requirements of that most perfect and charming 
(because most naturally affecting the feelings) of all 
instruments, the female voice: which I consider, in 
any discussion of the kind, ought to be held para- 
mount to any possible claim on the part of wood, 
brass, wire, or catgut. It is clearly the interest of 
any lover of music that the pitch should be such as 
can be maintained by a vocalist, not merely in her 
highest vigor of youth, but up to an age when the 
voice, though still perfect, and, in fact, improved and 
mellowed by time and practice, is yet unable, without 
painful effort, to reach the extreme elevation it could 
accomplish without difficulty at an earlier period. 

If a change be made, I do not believe the instru- 
ment-makers would find their interests at all more or 
less affected whether the pitch were lowered to, and 
permanently fixed at, 522 or 512. In either case, 
they would stand disembarrassed at once and for 
ever of the necessity of consulting the varying con- 
venience and caprice of their customers in different 
places, and it must (assuredly it ought) to be to them 
a matter of perfect indifference what the requirements 
of the public in that respect may be. As to what is 
alleged of the superior brilliancy and sonority of in- 
struments pitched a comma or two higher than 
others, I regard it as mere professional jargon, un- 
worthy of the slightest consideration. 

I will add only one further remark. The 512 c is 
independent of any standard of length or of the ve- 
locity of sound. ‘Tt has nothing to do (as seems to 
have been assumed in one of the letters read to the 
meeting) with 32 feet as the length of an organ pipe, 
supposed (but very erroneously) to yield its fourth 
lower octave. If we would introduce extraneous 
considerations of this kind, we might take as a funda- 
mental unit,on the French metrical system, a wave- 
leneth of one metre, or its binary multiples or sub- 
multiples. This would give (taking the velocity of 
sound in dry air at the freezing temperature at 1,090 
feet) an £ of 664°4 vibrations for the nearest approach 
to the new French §, corresponding to an a (tuned as 
a fourth above it) of 886 vibrations, the difference 
between which and the French standard lies in the 
wrong direction, and which coincides exactly with 
the Bordeaux pitch, as stated in the reports of the 
French commission. Again, if we take the velocity 
of sound at the British standard temperature (62°) at 
1,124 feet or 342°6 metres, we shall be led to an F of 
6852 vibrations, corresponding to an a of 856, and a 
c of 514, a very near approach indeed to our own 
proposed c. 

Or again, if we combine the British standard yard 
as a wave length, with a velocity of 1109°6 feet per 
second, corresponding to the mean temperature 49°27 
Fahr. at Greenwich, so as to get a purely British 
fiducial note, we are led to an F sharp of 739°7 vi- 
brations, corresponding to a c of 526, which, though 
nearly approximating to the French c, lies above it, 
and is en that account objectionable. As the origin 
of a musical system, moreover, it would be an 
anomaly to take as the fundamental (or, more prop- 
erly, fiducial) note of the diatonic scale the sharpened 
fourth of its key-note. And a similar objection, 
mutatis mutandis, lies against both the former modes 
of derivation. Theoretically speaking, also, as the 
mean velocity of sound varies in different climates, 
all such modes of humoring or cooking a funda- 
mental note into conformity with a predetermined re- 
sult must be condemned. 


Tam, &e., J. F. W. Herscnev. 





The School Festival. 

We had only room, last week, to give a brief 
description of that most interesting and successful 
experiment. The lesson to be derived from it is 
mainly this— made obvious that day to all who 
had the privilege to be present : that nothing can 
unite a great mass of children more happily, or 
place them in a more agreeable and hopeful atti- 
tude before teachers, parents and the world, than 
teaching them properly to sing plain but appropri- 
ate melodies together, and so blend their voices 
and their hearts in a beautiful and universal lan- 
guage of thoughts pure and sweet and holy. To 
which add, that as a means of order among a 
thousand restless and impatient ones— order, 
which is as good as gone when cheerfulness is 
lost — music in the schools is the very best of 
modern inventions. So much at least was fully 
illustrated in the Festival and the musical prepa- 
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ration for it. The question whether children 
(almost without an exception) can be taught to 
sing, was long since settled in the aflirmative. 
But there were two or three special points sug- 
gested by that Festival, which we will briefly hint. 

1. We were more than ever convinced that 
the directors of the music-teaching in our public 
schools have begun with the right method, in 
making the vocal exercises to consist mainly and 
principally of the singing of plain, substantial 
Chorals, in long notes, and in unison. Pieces of 
more flowing and varied melody, like that Prayer 
from “ Moses,” are well enough for occasional 
variety. But it is not by any singing of lively or 
sentimental tunes, readily caught by ear, that 
children really learn to sing. The first thing is 
to acquire the art and habit of forming true musi- 
cal tones; of delivering the voice rightly, of sus- 
taining, rounding, swelling and diminishing a 
tone, so that it shall be singing and not shouting, 
nor hum-drum drawling, nor mere hunuming. 
Serious as these old hymns may be, and slow, yet 
there is something grandly refreshing in the uni- 
ting of a mass of fresh young voices, in pure, full- 
voiced, musical utterance, upon such long swell- 
ing tones, which cheers as well as solemnizes, like 
the ocean or a boundless landscape. They who 
sing, as well as they who hear, are cheered and 
strengthened by it ; whereas the singing of light- 
er and more “taking” melodies, popular tunes 
and airs, is sure to become a promiscuous, listless, 
wearisome affair, expressive of nothing and ans- 
wering no useful end. To be a part in a grand 
and sublime effect, in a great beautiful whole, 
must be an inspiring experience to a child; and 
so by joining in this act, (which implies syste- 
matic, strict instruction) he learns a nobler life- 
ideal, has experienced the joy of being lifted 
above mean and individual feelings. 

2. Holding on, then, to the Chorals as the 
foundation of vocal training, as well as the chief 
feature in the public performances, we would 
still entertain the question, whether the teaching 
cannot yet be carried some steps further in the 
direction of artistic culture. Cannot an advanced 
portion, at least, of the scholars be taught to sing 
in parts, as well as in unison ? Cannot the charm 
of harmony be added to that of melody? Ina 
similar Festival at Cincinnati, last spring, where 
twelve hundred children also sang, we are told 
that the four parts of harmony were fairly repre- 
sented, the bass being of course limited to a com- 
paratively few older boys — older, we fancy, than 
are found in the Boston schools. And at our 
Festival we had one good instance of three-part 
harmony, of female voices, in the beautiful Sanc- 
tus, sung by the girls of the High and Normal 
School. Of course simple unison or plain-song 
must be the first and the essential thing; for that 
takes in the whole; that only suits all voices, and 
is level to all capacities. But on the basis of this 
general rudimentary culture, should we not rear 
something higher? It soon appears that some, a 
goodly proportion doubtless, out of the 1200, 
have a more decided aptitude for music. Is it 
not a duty which we owe to their natures, to 
their culture, to lead them some steps farther on 
in the acquirement of an art in which they may 
be so useful to society? Why should not large 
choirs grow up in this way, from our public 
schools, of youths and maidens competent to sing 
in churches and in oratorios and public festivals, 
and to furnish members for permanent choral so- 











cieties, which shall be a public blessing, and give 
us atrue musical character in the world? We 
would not hurry or force matters; but a little 
well-directed effort made in this direction may 
result in making this a musical community, 

3. If we are to have more such Festivals, as 
there is every cause to hope we shall, let us take 
one lesson from these two first experiments. Let 
us trust to Music more entirely for the interest 
and inspiration of the hour. No more long 
speeches! It is a wearisome infliction even on 
the audience, and a cruel exaction on the pa- 
tience of the children, who have industriously 
prepared themselves and kept themselves so ad- 
mirably in order, through long hours, for this our 
pleasure, to make them sit another hour vainly 
trying to listen to educational discourses, which, 
however excellent in themselves and in the right 
time, cannot possibly begin to utter the true, live word 
of this occasion with the eloquence and the effect that 
their own music utters it. A brief introduction, like 
the happy one by Dr. Upham, and the Mayor’s few 
remarks in preface to an official act, would be quite 
enough. Let Music say the rest, and there will be 
nothing said that is irrelevant. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 

Our friend THayYer (the “ Diarist’’), after passing 
the year past in Berlin, with brief visits to Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Halle, Breslau, Prague, &c., diligently pur- 
suing his great object of writing a life of Beethoven, 
and at the same time doing great service to our Bos- 
ton Public Library, and to music and the friends of 
music generally by purchasing musical collections, 
has arrived in Vienna. Here he has to make a few 
last researches, which will complete his materials for 
the Life, after which we trust the book will soon ap- 
pear. Mr. Thayer found many letters of the great 
composer in Prague, and he has, or is to have, copies 
of them all. We understand that a searching review 
from his pen of Marx’s Life of Beethoven will pres- 
ently appear in the Atlantic Monthly. 





The following, which we find anonymous in a news- 
paper, contains true and genial philosophy for these 


hot times, and for all times : 

Laughter and Music are alike in many points; both open 
the heart, wake up the affections, elevate our natures. Laugh- 
ter ennobles, for it speaks forgiveness; music does the same, by 
the purifying infiuences which it exerts on the better feelings 
and sentiments of our being. Laughter banishes gloom ; 
music—madness. It was the harp in the hands of the son of 
Jesse, which exorcised the evil spirit from royalty; and the 
heart that can laugh outright does not harbor treasons, strata- 
gems and spoils. 

Cultivate music then, put no restraint upona joyous nature, 
let it grow and expand by what it feeds upon, and thus stamp 
the countenance with the sunshine of gladness, and the heart 
with the impress of a diviner nature. by feeding it on that 
concord of sweet sounds which prevails in the habitations of 
angels. 

Mr. Geo. Wm. Warren, the genial and popular 
musician and teacher in Albany, N. Y., has had the 


pleasant surprise of an Honorary Membership in the 
Philharmonic Society of Florence, Italy. The Al- 
bany papers publish the correspondence, of which we 
. “ ~ ” 
copy the following “ Letter from the Conductor ” : 
FLorence, June 8th, 1859. 

Sin—The praises often times repeated by Miss Isabella Hink- 
ley, find full justification in the excellent manner with which 
you have conducted her musical education.. 

The merit which is your due as her teacher, and your skill 
as a composer, (of which the words of Miss Hinkley render us 
certain) merit our attestation of praise and esteem on the part 
of the Florence Philharmonic Society, which appreciates and 
admires the musical worth of your young pupil ; and this at- 
testation the same Society have wished to give you, by writing, 
at my proposition, your name in the roll of its honorary mem- 
bers. Of this act, official information will be given you by the 
Secretary ot the Society, who will contemporaneously send you 
the relative Diploma. 

Florence, mother of the Fine Arts in Italy, and Capitol of 
the ancient cradle of European Civilization, remembers with 
pride, that the beautiful part of the world which you inhabit, 
and which in such brief time, has known how to elevate itself 
to such a height of civilization, is called by the name of one 
of its citizens, whence it is, that we, admirers =" 0 civil vir- 
tue, welcome with pleasure, every circ 
us an opportunity of offering you a certificate of yond oer 
and esteem. 

Accept the sentiments of my most profound esteem, and 
believe me, 





Yours, most devoted, 
‘0 PULiTt. 
To Mr Grorcs Wa. Warren, Albany. 





ADELAIDE Puitipps has received large offers 
for the next opera season both from Maretzek, for 
Havana, and from Strakosch, for the Academy (i. e., 
the three Academies) of Music. ... Mr. C. JE- 
ROME Hopkins, of New York, has introduced the 
novelty of an “ Organ Matinée” at Sarotoga. Wve 
have organ matinées and mid-days and soirées here 
in every street. . . . We copy on another page an 
account of the Handel Statue festival in Halle, the 
composer’s birthplace. A bronze statue of Handel 
has also been erected at Berlin. 

Madame Jenny Linp GotpscumintT is to visit 
Treland in the autumn, for the purpose of singing in 
oratorios. She intends giving the “ Messiah,” for the 
benefit of the Mercers’ Hospital, in Dublin. .. . 
Cart Formes, the celebrated basso, recently passed 
through London, en route to the Rhine, where he in- 
tends remaining for a short time to repose after his 
arduous tour through America. ... Mr. Batre, 
the composer, recently took a benefit at Drury Lane, 
at which “La Zingara”’ was performed with Miss 
Balfe in the part of the heroine. . . . A symphony, 
oddly entitled in these days of odd titles for sympho- 
nies, ‘The Marriage of Alexander the Great and 
Statira,” has just been produced at Berlin, the cora- 
position of Herr Zoper, who is announced as a pe- 
pil of Dr. Liszt, and as writing in his manner. 

Liszt has composed the eight Beatitudes in the 
Sermon on the Mount for a baritone solo with mixed 
choir and organ obligato. . . . On the 19th of June 
a Mass by A. ANDRE was performed in the Thomas 
church at Leipzig, and seems to have given great 
satisfaction. . . . Frotow’s new opera, Der Miiller 
von Moran, has been given with success in Konigs- 
berg. . . . Bertioz is said to be meditating a dread- 
ful project; it is no less than the setting to music of 
the entire twelve books of Virgil’s MMneid. . . . 
Handel festivals have been held in Kénigsberg and 
in Brunswick. . . . Rocer, the famous French tenor, 
is said to have retired from the stage; his voice has 
suffered greatly. 

The Picayune says M. Boudousquié has succeeded 
in making some excellent engagements for the'com- 
ing operatic season in New Orleans. 


Among these are Mile. Geismar, a singer of high reputation, 
her réle being both soprano and contralto, and another Prima 
donna, whose name is not given. These artists will replace 
Miles. Bourgeois and Lafranque. Also Mons. Melchisedec, a 
baritone, from the Rouen Opera, who has attained a great 
fame there, our old friend and favorite, Mons. Genibrel, primo 
basso in grand opera, who, since his departure from the New 
Orleans lyric boards, has been achieving great success in some 
of the principal French theatres; Mons. Valair, first comic 
opera bass, in the place of Mons. Vila, a good actor and singer, 
with a fine voice and good comic powers; M. Patte, chef d’or- 
chestre for the drama, comedy and vaudeville. He has also se- 
cured two exceedingly talented and celebrated principal artists 
One of these is tha young and beautiful St. Urba vain, one of the 
stars of the Italian Opera in Paris, where she has created the 
role of Martha, in Flotow’s popular opera of that name. This 
elegant prima donna will sing in most of the operas of the 
Italian composers and those of the French comique school : 
* L Etoile du Nord,” “ La Fille du Regiment,” “‘ Le Pardon de 
Ploérmel,” the last great success of Meyerbeer, 

The other new engagement that Mr, Boudousqué has made, 
is that oy Mile. Fanny Fettlinger, a chanteuse legere of high 
reputation. Her forte is the opera comique. She is young 
end beautiful, and has filled brilliant engagements in Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles, Brussels, &e. Mr. Boudourqué, at last ac- 
ecunts, was in negotiation, that promised to be successful, 
with one of the best of the tenori robusti in France. 


Musical Correspondence. 


Berwin, Jury 12.— The war excitement during 
the past three months has been very unfavorable to 
musical as well as to meny other interests. After a 
series of fruitless efforts, the Royal Opera, already 
greatly in decline, saw itself compelled to close sev- 
eral weeks earlier than usual. Johanna Wagner was 
married about the beginning of that time, and the 
other principal singers received a very early leave of 
absence, their places being supplied by “ star” per- 
formances. Only indifferent singers from foreign 
theatres were heard during this time at Berlin. One 
of the best of them was Herr Berz, of Rostock, as 
Wolfram in the Tannhiduser. His voice has compass, 
power and volume; a bass voice in its character, it 
yet has good sound in the highest baritone region. 
His intonation is at times uncertain, owing to a thick- 
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ness of tone, by which also the purity and distinct- 
ness of enunciation are affected. 

The most distinguished “guest ’’ was the tenor, 
Anpver, from Vienna, who sang in Martha, Fidelio, 
Lohengrin, Robert, Masaniello, Belmont, Oberon and 
Inucia. Ander was too eminently a lyrical tenor not 
to find the part of Lionel in Martha a brilliant one 
for him, and therefore we (exceptionally) greeted 
Flotow’s opera with joy. In the delivery of the can- 
tilena especially, Ander excelled, and in the tender- 
ness and richness, as well as ease and certainty, with 
which even the highest passages were uttered. In 
his acting we meet an intelligence, which always 
moves within the bounds of moderation and repose. 
Ander is still a model for our German singers ; espe~ 
cially in the present decline of dramatic song. In 
short, the memory of his engagement, terminating 
with the role of Masaniello, will still, in spite of the 
fact that his voice has long since lost its first fresh 
bioom, remain richly satisfactory, since the lyrical el- 
ement, of which he is the best interpreter at present, 
takes root deeper and longer in the heart, thun the 
most transporting impersonation of a hero. 

One of the most unfortunate attempts to secure a 
full house during these hard times was the selection of 
Verdi’s Ernani. When we compare the faults and 
excellences of this work, and weigh its claims to rep- 
resentation on the German stage against those of 
many much neglected classical German works, we 
find them exceedingly small. The text is a poor di- 
lution of Victor Hugo’s famous drama, a senseless 
putting together of Hugo’s striking situations, with- 
out artistic consistency, more wretched even than the 
working over of Lucrezia Borgia. The German trans- 
lation is the most ridiculous caricature and distortion 
of language that exists in this kind; but the music is 
the strangest mix‘ure of imitation, originality, trivi- 
ality, and traces of unmistakable talent. The treat- 
ment of the voice parts, although going far above the 
modest pretensions of the good Italian school of sing- 
ing, is yet less violent than in the new French and 
new German operas (of “the Future”). Although 
the work was brought out with the best talent now 
available, and with much splendor, still, it was easy 
to foresee, the impression of an opera, whose effects 
rest purely on the Italian and French manner of 
singing, was in the German performance but the 
shadow of the success it has had on the Italian stage. 

A representation of Glack’s classical Iphigenia in 
Tauris suffered sensibly under the hot summer tem- 
perature. Frau Koester gives you something al- 
most perfect in this part, so far as pure plastic repre- 
sentation and a noble style of singing, free from mod- 
ern sentimentality, are concerned; but this time neither 
she nor the other female artists, female chorus inclu- 
ded, were free from false intonations, which to the 
hearer often made harsh discord with the orchestra. 
Herr Kruecer and Herr Prister were satisfactory 
in the lyric passages as Orestes and Pylades, but they 
will never rise to classic declamation ; the high bari- 
tone part of Thoas was assigned to our accomplished 
veteran, Herr ZscniEscuE, — one of the many inex- 
plicable blunders of our present regime. The con- 
stant struggle with the highest register of his voice 
excluded all regard to the representation and made 
his bearing angular and constrained. The royal 
chapel (orchestra) alone gave (with the exception of 
a few mistaken tempos) a clear image of the sublime 
and glorious score. 

As I mentioned before, owing to the war troubles, 
the military enrolment of the most useful portion of 
the male world, and the consequent depression felt in 
all relations, even the Royal stage, after several vain 
attempts and the abandonment of new works in 
course of preparation, was compelled by thinner and 
thinner houses to close on the second of July and 
take a vacation of several months. On the other 
hand the Konigsberg Opera Company of Wolters- 
dorf is rendering a service, on the small and acousti- 








cally very unfavorable stage of Kroll’s winter garden, 
by the production of musical farce and comic opera ; 
and in the “ Barber of Seville,” in “ Aschenbrédel,” 
and in the Domino Noir, Fraulein Poiiax has distin- 
guished herself as a gracetul singer, and Herr Knaak 
as a genial comedian. 

The beautiful Song Festival which Srern’s Ge- 
sangverein holds every year in Treptow on the Spree, 
near Berlin, was this year devoted to a benevolent 
object and was well countenanced as in past years. 
Many gondolas, with gay streamers gleaming in the 
sunshine, covered the Spree, and far away resounded 
merry or pensive songs from the mouths of many 
graceful ladies, united with the fine male voices of 
this richest Gesangverein perhaps (so far as vocal ma- 
terial is conceraed) in all Germany. 

Of the virtuoso performances of strangers the 
most interesting have been those of the concert-master 
and violinist Max Wourr of Frankfort on the Main; 
of the piano virtuoso LEorotp pe Meyer, from Vi- 
enna ; and of the sisters Fernr, from Italy. Wotrr, 
who is still a very young, but much distinguished 
man, partly no doubt on account of his very winning 
exterior, has a neat technical execution and a brilliant 
coquetry in his playing, but lacks fullness of tone and 
deeper conception. He seldom rises to the point of 
entering with feeling and discrimination into the in- 
tentions of the composer. The thing he played in 
the most honest, solid manner was a Sonata by Rode, 
while he wholly missed the spirit of the beautiful 
Adagio in Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 

With Lreorpotp pe Meyer it is the elegance of 
his passages, his airy, gently breathing pianissimo, 
and the sweet expression of his melody, that lend 
peculiar charm to his playing. Otherwise he too 
belongs to the superficial artist natures,a characteristic 
sample of our external age ; his compositions deserve 
no consideration, being mostly trivial, planless pot- 
pourris. 

The most electrifying thing was the violin playing 
of the Ferni sisters. It has not altogether the Ital- 
ian character, and resembles the French school of 
Sivori and Bazzini. A very thin-strung violin ; 
a sweet, elegiac tone of utmost tenderness; a soft 
breath of sadness even in the most lively themes, 
eminent facility with the left hand; and noble car. 
riage of the bow. On the other hand, the heroic side 
of the violin, its sensuous tone-coloring, is undevel 
oped. But the youthful grace of the blooming sis- 
ters, their charming emulation, forbids the feeling of 
monotony, evenin many trivialities. The Milanollos 
were more important, certainly; but they unfortu- 
nately were homely little maidens, while the Fernis 
excite enthusiasm by their outward grace and beauty. 
The passages which they execute together seem to 
proceed from a single instrument, while in playing 
separately they betray a considerable difference of 
temperament. 

At the end of the season, Dr. Zorrr produced his 
latest work before a brilliant audience, in which learn- 
ing and diplomacy were numerously represented. It 
is called “The Wedding Feast of Alexander the 
Great,” founded on Mircker’s Alexandrea, and was 
performed by pupils and members of the Opera‘ 
Academy. A cheerful, lifesome work, a fervent glo- 
rification of love, even to its most earnest, tragic 
meaning ; the main features are solemn and majestic, 
even reverential; but the work is seasoned, on 
the other hand, with a Southern fire carried to a bac- 
chantic pitch of joy in life (in the drinking song). 

Frau Burcnarpt, in her last concert, introduced 
the “ Medea” of Euripides, with Tausert’s music 
to the choruses. If a Mendelssohn found it impossi- 
ble to subdue this abstract poetry to music, so much 
the more must Taubert, the happy composer of the 
“ Kinderlieder’’ (Children’s Songs), have been 
wrecked upon the problem. He could scarcely com- 
mand a breath from the antique world. St. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Mostc py Mar.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapid’ty of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of bne cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Instrumental Music. 


Marguerite Polka. H. Laurent. 25 
Sparkling and inspiring. This Polka has long since 
found its way to our orchestras and will sound famil- 
lar. 
La Belle Fontaine. Polka Mazur. G. W. Stratton. 
Light Infantry Polka. A. C. Pond. 
Cecilia Waltz. J. M. Hurley. 
Ladies Yacht Club Schottisch. Alphonse Leduc. 


Pretty dance music, which must please both play- 
ers and dancers. 


Les Huguenots. (Revue melodique.) 4 hands. 

” er. 

The first (pupil’s) part quite easy ; the second part, 

intended for the teacher, rather more difficult. The 

arrangement is brilliant, and the most favorite airs 
are brought in. 


Annie Laurie. Arranged for three performers on 
one pianoforte. T. Bissell. 


For the practice of quite young pupils, who are 
thus agreeably instructed in keeping time. 


Duet in “ Linda” and Serious Family Polka, ar- 


ranged for a small Band of Six Instruments 
by B. A. Burditt. 


A new number of the ‘‘ National Orchestra.”” For 
amateur bands this collection is exactly suited. 
For Flute and Piano. 
Miserere, and Ah che la morte, from “ Trova- 
tore.” R. S. Pratten. 


Amis, le coeur d’ Heléne. From “ Vépres Sicil- 
iennes.” R. S. Pratten. 

Parigi o cara. From “ Traviata.” “ 

Sempre libera. “ 

Ah! forse € lui. “ 

Brindisi. - 

« ©Vépres Sici’s.”” “ 


“ “ “ 


Jour d’ ivresse, 
Merci jeunes amies. 
Si lastanchezza. “ “ Trovatore.” “ 

Easy pieces for amateurs, arranged by an eminent 

London professor. 
Violin and Piano. 

Leinate’s Klainge Waltzes. 
Rays of Hope. (Hoffnungstrahlen). 


Labitzky. 
Waltzes. 
Lanner. 


Two gems of the waltz, arranged for amateurs on 
both instruments. 


For Small Orchestra. 


Shells of Ocean, arranged for five or six instra- 
ments. Burditt. 60 
Amateur Orchestras or Country Bands, in want of 
suitable music for serenading, will find this an sxc. | 
lent piece. 


Books. 

Panseron’s A BC or Music, or, Progressive 
Lessons in the Rudiments of Musie and Sol- 
feggi. Translated by J. R. Fry, with additions 
by F. Dorigo. Abridged, $1,00. Complete, 3,50 

This work aims at the introduction of a system 
adapted to the physical ability as well as the intelli- 
gence of children. It is highly approved of by the 
most eminent foreign composers and professors, and 
is adopted as a standard work in the Paris and other 
celebrated Musical Conservatories of Europe. 
































